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Mrs. OLDFIELD. 


Madam, 


o' 1 am altogether a 

Stranger to you, I cou'd 
not avoid begging your 
"28 Protection for the fol- 
lowing Lines. For who is there 
ſo proper to Patronize em as 
Mrs. OLDFIELD? I am ſure you 
will be the chief Figure in the 
Group which will be Repreſen- 
ted; and if I ſhould fay you ex- 
ceed CLEOPATRA in the Indow- 
ments of your Perſon, I hope 
you will Pardon 


Your moſt Obedient 


5 Humble Servant. 


—_— 


INTRODUCTION. | 


HE chief Diſcourſe of the Town, at preſent, 
being upon a new Tragedy in Rehearſal, 
call d Cæſar in Agypt, written by Mr. Cibber ; 
and having ſome Acquaintance with ſeveral of the 
Actors, my Curioſity led me to ſee the Rehear- 
ſal. I ſban't ſay any thing of the Goodneſs of 
the Play; I wou'd have every thing of this kind 
ſpeak for it ſelf, without the helps of Cabals, 
and Party. Tho' I muſt confeſs (in my poor 
Opinion) he will bid fair to entertain the Town 
this Winter : Beſides, it will have the advan- 
tage of new and magnificent Cloaths, and Scenes 
proper to the Piece, and the Characters perform'd 
zo the beſt advantage, viz. | 


Julius Czfar. Mr. Booth. 
Mark Anthony. Mr. Wilks. 


Ptolomy the young 2 , , i 
Lag . goes © Mr. Tho. Cibber. 


Achoreus, Prieſt „ .: . 
of the e © Mr. Cibber. 


Photinus. Mr. Mills. 

Decius. Mr. Williams. 

e EP Mrs. Oldfield. 
ornelia, the Relict 2 
of Pompey. © Mrs. Porter. 


The Author's Plan begins from the Battel of 
| Pharſalia, and ends with Egypt ſubmitting to 
„„ the 


INTRODUCTION. = 
the Roman Yoke. The following Lines ate 
a ſhort Account of that Battel, and Cæſar 5 
Steps afterwards, till be ſettled Cleopatra o 
the Throne of Egypt, for whoſe. ſake he under- 
took this War, (collected from ſeveral celebra- 
ted Authors) to ſave the Reader the trouble- 
of turning over 4 number of Volumes. 


. 


HISTORY 


0 F 


| CASAR in EGrPT. 


Rec * L1UsS CESAR ge Son of Liveſe 
5 J Ceſar and Aurelia 12 Was 
- 43 & Deſcended on the e Faer} s fide from. 


* meat. He hs bo Rome, when 
Wd OS — Cains Marius Lucius Valerins 
MNMaccus were Conſole, in the 654th 
Year from the Building of Rome, and of the Wort 
3851, and ninety eight Years before the Birth of 
dur Saviour. None ever before, or ſince, arriv'd to 
that height of Grandeur as Ceſar 5 walk * 
attended him in all his Undertakin b 
Man of a ſound judgment, full o Fire, yet t ter 
per'd. with RefleQion. He was 2 great Scholar, 
and a good Orator ; j witneſs for him his Orations 
on the Death of his Wife, and his Aunt Jie. 
As to his Perſon, it was about the common eight, 
of a fair Complexion, and to appearance a weak 
Conſtitution, that his Soldiers woy'd often wonder 
he cou'd bear ſo well the Fatignes of War. He 
fed hard, and us d but little care ip indulging his 
| W He generally ſlept in ble Chariot or 2 


| q 
? : 
W 
1 
i] 


[2] 


to inure his Conſtitution to the Hardſhips of War. 


But we ſhall here leave him, and let his Actions 
further ſpeak for him, and ſay a word or two of 
Pompey, the Rival of Ceſar in the Romas Gran- 
deur. And tho? he does not appear in the Scenes 
of this new Play, yer he is often mention'd, and 


one of the Cauſes of Cæſar's Arrival in Egypt. 
Ihe Civil Wars of Rome, were occafion'd by 
W 3 


Diſagreeing of Ceſar and Pompey. Ceſar 
was diſguſted that Pompey ſhou'd Triumph, even 


before the time of Triamphing. The Roman Laws 


allow 


at Honour to none but Conſuls and 


a) 


Pompey was the Darling of Rome, and as much 
beloy'd as his Father Strabo was hated : Tho” they 


never ſhew'd that Hatred till his Death, which he 
received by a Flaſh of Lightning; then as his Body 
Was carrying to receive the Rites of Funeral, the 
Say har ſer upon it, dragg'd it out of the Herſe, 
an 


us'd it in a barbarous manner. Tho, as Pla- 
tarch relates, he had no other Vice but Covetouſ- 
neſs, for he was an experienc'd and ſucceſsful Ge- 
neral. Cæſar and Pompey were Friends before 
their Power grew great : But then they rais'd 


Friends and Factions in Rome, and there was hard- 


ly a Family there that ſtood neuter. Cæſar ingra- 


tiated himſelf chiefly with the Lower ſort of Peo- 


ple, by adhering to their Privileges. Ceſar certain- 


ly had an Eye upon the D:&#atorſhip, but yet he 
kept his Deſigns a Secret. But when Anthony and 
Curio the Tribunes were forc'd to fly to Ceſar for 
Protection to Ravenna () he ſhew'd 'em to his 


ä 4. F1 4 
— — 
=> 


(a) Plutarch. in vita Pomp. | 


() Ravenna, 4a Ci Italy, now in the Pope's Territories, | 
and Capital of 1 F " 


EF 
Sol- 


| [3] 

Soldiers, who fearing the Infringement of their 
Liberties, all declar'd for Civil War, and that Cæ- 
ar ſhou'd command their Lives and Fortunes. 
Upon this Omen of good Fortune he march'd to 
the Banks of the (c) Rubicon, and there weighin 
in his Mind the Danger he was purſuing if he ſhoul 
aſs the River, at laſt in an elevated Voice, cry'd, 
in the Greek Tongue, *Aveppio d A ; i. e. Let 
the Die be caſt, Paſs. the Rubicon; which was done 
in an inſtant, and from thence before Day got to 
the Walls of (4) Ariminum, and took the City in 
the Morning Watch. The Inhabitants of moſt of 
the Cities of 7zaly near the Rubicos left their Homes 
and fled to Rome for Succour. Every thing was in 
confuſion; ſome laid the Blame on Pompey, for 
not complying with Ceſar when he propos'd to 
disband both their Armies, and ſubmit themſelves 
to the Senate: Others in a jeering manner bid him 
now make his Words good, and call Soldiers e- 
nough to fill his Legions by a Stamp with his Foot; 
(for Pompey had declar'd in a full Senate, that if 
he but iſtampt his Foot, he cou'd fill all Tray with 
Troops.) However Pompey went to meet Ceſar 
with an Army much ſuperior, attended by all the 
Senators of Rome. Labienns, Cæſar's Lieutenant, 
either thro* Bribery or Fear, deſerted to Pompey ; 
which Ceſar ns ſent his Equipage and Money 
after him; and by long Marches ſet down before 
(e) Corfinium, and took it, and with the Garriſon 


(e) Rubicon is 4 ſmall River that runs mio the Gulph 
| of Venice, The Romans hnd made a Law that whatever 
General with his Army ſhouwd paſs that River, he ſhow'd be 
eſteem d a Traytor to his Country, and # Subverter of their 
Liberties and Laws, 5 

| (4) Ariminum, now Rimini, 4 City of Italy within 4 
League of the Rubicon, Here the Emilian Way began. 
„ ium, 4 City of Naples in the Province of A- 


B 2 | and 


TY 


: and Towoſmen egcreas'd his Army, and word 


have piven 512 1 ＋ he 805 on his £4 
my to Brandaſium (f), and upon Cæſar's Approatt 
embark d to ſecure the Sea-Conts. 

Thus did * conquer Iraly in two Months. He 
march'd into Spain, and n that to r 
and then came to Rome, and was choſen DiQator 
by the Senate, but kept it but eleven Days. He 
works y ſwift Marches came to the Sea, 
where be imbark'd with a ſinall Army, and took 

ricum (gh and Apollonia (b). Here he ſtaid ſome 
time expecting his Legions from Bru#da/inm, belt 
too weak without em to attack the Enemy; ar tu 

finding they did not come) he .imbark'd in a Vef- 

ſe] of twelve Oars, diſguis'd like a Slave, aud 

went to. fetch his Troops thro' a thooſand Ships | 
of the Face ; the Maſter not knowing bl u 

that Diſguiſe. The Wind blew fo hard from 

Sea, that the Veſſel cod'd not get ont, and was 

I turning back, but Ceſar diſcovering hitfelf to 
the Maſter, ſaid, Fear nothing, thou carcieſt C 

| {x and his Fortune. 

i 


Bat notwithſtanding this, in 
Tpight of their Endeavouts, they were forc'd back, 
he was oblig'd. to land. Anthony immediatety 
| hfter arriv'd with the Troops from Bruzdafium, 
dpon which Ceſar made ſeveral Afſautts upon 
Pompey's Camp; but in one he fad the worſt, ha- 
ving loſt many Men and 32 Enfighs, and if Porr- 
ey had follow'd nis Succefs, he might have ended 
War with Gloty. Ceſar was forc'd to retire 


e 


) Branduliam, 4 fest Ci in the Xingder of Naw 
—4 with a very — Harbour for Shipping, 25 5 
* the Gulf of 2 8 e 1 
6) Oricum, 4 City of Epirus in Greece, with a tonve- 
* jy = 2 ; 
Apollonia, a Town near Oricum, famous for Gr! 
of an ken Taſte, un, 


to 


L751 
to Theſſaly with his harrafs'd Troops, and at Con- 
F #* ) they were well refreſt'd with Wine and 
Phy ic, which brought em to their uſual Spirit. 
Pompey follow'd cloſe the Heels of Ceſar, but 
yet was unwilling to hazard a Battle, till brought 
bo it by che Importunities of his tains and 
Friends. Pompey's Forces were compos d of 5000 
Horſe and 45000 Foot, and Ceſar's amounted A 
no more than 1000 Horſe and 20000 Foot. C. 
ar ask d his Soldiers whether they wou'd ſtay for 
more Reinforcements, or hazard the Battel as they 
were: They all cry'd out for Battle without delay. 
Chix met in the Plains of Pherſalia. Twas a ſad 
Spectacle to ſee People ſo near related, endeayonr- 
ing to kill one another without Remorſe, like ſo 
many Brutes of the Creation. They call'd each o- 
ther by Name, and then run one another thro? the 
Bowels. While one was plundering one he had 
overcome, he would ask him what News in their 
9 where they were born; while another ex- 
piring would defire the Rowan that kill'd him to 
Garry home the News of his Death. O dire Effect 
of Civil War! _ , | 


Hive lie 4 Fonntain 


| ings a purple Flood, "Te 
Spout on the Bat Mes 2 Ane, with Blood. 


e borrid Brethren on their Brethrews prey: 
One ſtarts, and burk a well-known Head away: 
While ſome urteſted Sow, with impious Ire, 
Los by the Showlders cloſe bis boary Sir. 
1 Rowe's Tranſ. of Lacas, Book VII. 


* "RY 
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1 Gomphi , 4 City of Tbeſſaly in Greece, near the 
Saxurce of the River Peneus, on the Borders of Epirus and 
Albania, b now 4 Village of no Nore, © 


Peompey 


. 
Pompey being ſtrongeſt in Horſe and Archery, 


fell upon Cæſars 1 15 and Left, and threw their 


Piles and ſhot their Arrows at a diſtance, which put 
**min ſome Diſorder. Cæſars Troops, to avoid this 
Inconvenience, chang'd their Poſtures continually, 
went up to the Archers, ſeiz'd Man and Horſe, and 
remov'd from Place to Place, as they ſaw conve- 
nient. Whilſt things were in this condition, a 
great many extraordinary Events fell out. He that 
was ſeen to fly a Moment before, turn'd upon his 
Enemy, and put him to flight. No ſooner had one | 
wounded another, but himſelf receiv'd his Death 
_ from the wounded Perſon. He that ſtood over his 
Foe with an uplifted Arm, fell dead to the Ground 
before he could make his Stroke. A great number 
were ſmother'd by the Dead and Dying, and thoſe 
that were ſcarce able to ſtand, were eager to ſhed 
the Blood of their Enemy, Some ſung and made 
Shouts of Joy, while others groan'd with their 
Wounds, and deplor'd their Misfortunes. The 
Battle continu'd equal, and the Scale of Victory kept 
an even Ballance for four Hours. But then Pom- 
2 of raw unexperienc'd Troops, 
gan to give way, and at laſt were put intirely to 
the Rout. Pompey by Dreams and ill Omens, and 
the Thunder-bolts that fell in his Camp, together 
with the pitching 'of a Swarm of Bees upon his En- 
figns, was warn'd of this Diſaſter. Yet notwith- 
ſtanding, his Perſonal Courage and his Superiority 
of Troaps gave him hopes of the Victory. C 
ſar us'd his Conqueſt with Moderation, and trea- 
ted kindly the Senators and Priſoners that he took: 
And when Pompey's Papers were brought him to 
peruſe, he generouſly threw 'em into the Flames, 
Jeſt he ſhou'd diſcover things he muſt be oblig'd 
to puniſh from the nature of em. Pompey's De- 
feat quite ſunk him in the Opinion of the World, 
and under this Dilemma he did not know what 
Courſe to take. At laſt he pitch'd upon l 


EX] 1 
"having ia his Glory done many Friendly Offices to 
Zen- King Pzolemy's Father Auletes, even lent 
him Money to a conſiderable Sum On his Arti- 
val in Ægypt he found the young King on the Sea+ 


. ſhoar between (I) Peluſium, and Mount (/) Cafſins. 


Pompey drawing near to the Shoar (in a Bark with 
his Wife Cornelia, and two more ſmall Veſſels 
with a few Romans that follow'd his Fortune) ſent 
a Meſlenger to crave Prolemy's Protection. Pt#e- 
lemy being then a Minor, was under the Tuition 
of Potbiuus, the Eunuch that brought him up, and 
Acbillat the General of his Army; theſe two 
call'd a Council, and debated the preſent Matter. 
Some were for receiving him in a Manner due to 
the Obligations they lay under to him, and others 
were for Rejecting him; but Theodorns the Rh 
rician, the King's Præceptor, in a long and elo- 
quent Speech let them know the only ſafe Courſe 
to take was immediately to Diſpatch him, and this 
was his Reaſon : Ceſar wou'd be reyeng'd on Egypt, 
if they ſhou'd give any Aidto Pompey; and if Pom- 
pey ſhou'd gather Force and come into Power a- 
gain, he wou'd reſent their refuſing to give him 
id, and the only Way to ſecure both, was to cut 
| him off, for this wou'd make Cæſar their Friend, 
and prevent the other from doing them any Injury 
as an Enemy ; for, ſaid he, *tis Proverbially ſpoken, 
Dead Dogs can't bite. This way of Reaſoning 
| ſoon brought the reſt of the Council into his Opi- 
nion, and it was immediately reſolv'd on, as their 


> 
— 1 4 a 8 a. . 2 < 


of, 3 an ancient City of Egypt, on one of the Mouths = 

the Nile. | 3 | 

(1) Mount Caſſius, a Mountain near Peluſium upon the Nile, 
where Pompey was ſlain. A Soothſayer once warn d Pompey 

io take Care of Caſſius; he imagining it to be the Name of 4 
Man, always avoided Communication with any Perſon of that 


: ſafeſt 


_ . Gafeſt Courſe as the Caſe ſtood ; and upon the i 9 
ſtant Achillas their General, and Septimius a Re 
man Commander, then in the Service of the Kin 
of Agypt, and ſome others, were ſent to execute 
their Orders. Pompey by this time had gain'd the 
Harbour of Pelaſiam, and ſaw the Boat with the 
Murderers in it coming towards him. All his At- 
8 way ſtruck 2 a N fs | 
what follow'd; yet Pompey appear elf, Re- 
fſign'd and Daurtleſs to his Fug When the Boat ar- 
riv'd, Septimius roſe up, and with a Reverence due 
to Pompey's former State, ſaluted him with the Ti- 
. tle of Imperator, and Achillas complimented hin 
in Greek, deſiting he would come on Board his 
Veſſel that was built with a flat Bottom, on pur- 
poſe to get clear of the Shole Water, which 
ſeveral Furlongs into the Sea, and prevented Veſ- 
ſels of larger Burdens, from coming nearer the 
Mole. This was their ſpecious Pretence of pet- 
ting Pompey into their Boat ; who without any He 
ſitation order'd Philip his Freedman and one of 
his Slaves to $9 into the Boat, whom he immedi- 
ately follow'd, and as they were lending him their 
Hands to help him in, he turn'd to Corxelia and his 
Followers, 8 the following Lines out of 
Sopbocles the Greek Poet: 


He that once falls into a Bram Power, 
Becomes 4 Slave, tho" be were free before. 


A 


The Rowers having row'd ſome time without 
ſpeaking to him, he caſt his Eyes earneſtly upon 

eptimius, and ſaid to him; Mezhinks I hon d know 
25% Face, Friend; have we mot been formerly Fellow- 
Soldiers 8 but had no other Reply, than a 
ſurly Nod of the Head, When they had gain'd the 
Shore, Philip lent Pompey his Hand to affiſt him, 
when on a ſudden Septimms ran him throngh 
behind, and the Blow was ſeconded by Achilles 


[9] 
and the reſt. Pompey ſeeing his End was come, co- 
ver'd his Face with his Robe, and fell under their 
barbarous Hands. Thus dy'd Pompey the Great, 
in the Fgth Year of his Age, the Day after his 
Birth-Day. Cornelia, at the Sight of this inhuman 
Murder, ſhriek'd ſo loud, that her Cries were heard 
on Shore, and pierc'd the Ears of the Egyptians, 
SpeRators of this Cruelty, Her Attendants weigh'd 
Anchor immediately, and the Wind proving fair, 
they ſoon loſt Sight of the unhoſpitable Shore, and 
the treacherous Egyptians were fraſtrated in that 
Part of their barbarous Intentions, for they meant 
her the ſame Fate. After they had depriv'd him 
of Life, they cut off his Head, and fix'd it on a 
Spear, and threw his naked Trunk upon the Sands. 
Philip his faithful Freedman ſtood by watching his 
Maſter's Corps, *till the SpeQtators had gaz'd their 
Fill.and left him alone with it. Then he took it 
up and waſh'd it with Sea Water, and having no- 
thing elſe for a winding Sheet, pull'd off his Shirt, 
and wrapp'd it in it; then he gather'd Fewel and. 
made a ſmall Funeral Pile, and lay'd the Body on 
it, As he was buſy'd about this pious Work, an 
old Roman Citizen, who had ſerv'd long under 
Pompey, came to him, and demanded who he was 
that was rendcing the laſt Office to Pompey the 
Great. Philip anſwer'd, His Freedman. Nay, an- 
ſwer'd the Roman, thou ſhalt not have alone that 
Honour, let me put a helping Hand, and pay my 
laſt Duty to the greateſt General Rome ever bred. 
His Aſhes were carefully depoſited in a mean Urn, 
and by Philip carry'd to Cornelia his ſad Relic, who 
bury'd 'em in a Vault at Pompey's Country Houſe. 
near Alba. But the Executioners all met the ſame. 
Fate they dealt to Pompey. Caeſar put to Death 
Achillas and Pothinus (whom the Author of the 
Tragedy we mention'd, calls Phorinns.) Theodotms 
the Rhetorician wandered up and down a Vaga- 
bond in Aſia, till Brutus met with him, and exe- 


16. 9 C | g euted 


[ 10 J 3 
cuted Juſtice on him, after ſevere tho“ deſery* 
Torments. Caeſar s Pompey by the ſame 
Way in which he fed, failed towards Egypt after 
him, and arriv'd at m Alexandria, juſt as News 
was brought from Peluſiam of the Death of Pom- 
pey. When he had landed his Men, he march'd to- 
wards the City, and was met jult within the Gates 
by Septimius with the Head of Pompey fix'd on a 

Spear, who expected a Reward from the Conque- 
ror for his inhuman AQ. Upon the Sight of the 
Object, Cæſar turn'd away his Face and wept, and 
ordered it to be buried with all the Solemnity due 

to his proſperous Fortunes. Prolemy and his Siſt- 
er Cleopatra were Co-Regents in the Throne, by 
the Will of Azletes their late Father. This Au- 
letes in his Life-time had given Ceſar the Promiſe 
of Six Thouſand Talents, to be enrol'd among. 
the Allies of the Roman,; ſome of this Money 
was already paid, and Ceſar made this his el. 
Pretence of viſiting Ægypt, to demand the remain- 
ing Part to pay his Legions: But his true Reaſon 
was to ſee Cleopatra, whom he fell in Love with 
when ſhe was at Rome with her Brother Prolemy. 
For Ceſar was a great Lover of the fair Sex as well 
as a great Lover of War. Xiphilin's Abridgment 


— tt 
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(m) Alexandria, the ancient Capital City of Mgypt, was 
Built by Alexander the Great, from whom it takes its Name. 
— was ſeated 8 the 2 and the River Nile. It = | 
the Reſidence of the Kings 0 t many Centuries, who 
aAdorn d it with all at S 2 . The Cifterns 
of Water which ſupply d the City were filbd but once a Te. 
when the Nile over ſm d. which growing corrupt by its long 
Standing render'd the Air unwholeſome. Of this vaſt City, 
that once contain d ooo Freedmen beſides Slaves, thert's 
ſcarce now 5060 Inhabitants. This Place was alſo fam'd for 
a Library. of Ptolemy Philadelphus's procuring, which a- 
mounted to 5oo000 Volumes, and was conſum d by Fire when 
Oxſar took the City by Storm. of 


ED 2 
of Dion Caſſius ſays, Cæſʒar was naturally prone to 
Love, ee ths be was concern d with Vari- 
ety of Women, as the Occafion offer d. But Cleo- 
| Patra was the hand/omeſt of em all. For beſides ber 
Bloom of Beauty, her Speech was 1 eloquent, ſoft, 
and moving, that none con d bear ber ſpeak Without 
being charm'd. 1 5 


Plutarch tells us that when Cæſar arriv'd in - 
75 there was ſome Miſunderſtanding between 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra his Siſter, and that Ptolemy 
.had confin'd her to her Apartment. Cleoparrs, 
wanting to converſe with Ceſar, to gain him on 
her Side againſt the King her Brother, us'd this 
Stratagem ; ſhe prevail'd upon Apollodorus, the Chief 
of her Eunuchs, to put her up in the Coverlet of a 
Bed, and carry her to Ceſar's Apartment, as if he 
was carrying needful Furniture. Ceſar was fo 
taken with the Artifice, r with her incom- 
parable Beauty, that he fell deſperately in Love 
with her, and their Commerce produc'd a Son who 
was call'd Cæſarion, after his Father. We don't 
find any further Account of him in Hiſtory : 
ut Manolo: de Scudery, Goveruour of Notre 
ame de la Gard, has embelliſh'd his Story, in his 
Romance of Cleopatra. Ceſar by his Authority re- 
concil'd King Ptolemy and his Siſter Cleopatra, 
and made her bear equal Sway in the Kingdom, 
while he undertook to be their Guardian : Yet not- 
withſtanding, Prolemy and his Adherents under- 
hand endeavour'd to cut off Ceſar and his ſmall 
Army. They gather'd their Troops from all Parts 
of Apt, under the Conduct of Photinns and A- 
 chillas; their Forces conſiſted of 25000 Men, be- 
ſides the Citizens of Alexandria; and Caeſar's 
Troops, according to Dion Caſſiat, did not amount 
to Seven thouſand, tho' Apprax allows of Eight. 
Ceſar diſpog'd of his Handful of Men to the be 
Advantage, and TOE up the chiefeſt ay 
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that Part of the City he had made his Quarters: 
The ptians did not doubt of quelling effectu- 
ally the Roman Power, and ſhake off their uneaſy 
Voke, but it was ſtill Cæſar's Fortune to be ſuc- 
ceſsful, and all their Struggling prov'd fruitleſs. 
Failing here, they had a Deſign to ſeize the Roman 
Fleet, in order to hinder all Succour from Eu- 
rope, or Aſia. But Ceſar was beforehand with 
em; for ſuſpecting their Deſign, he order'd all that 
Fleet to be immediately ſet on Fire, and at the 
ſame Time ſeiz'd the Tower of (2) Pharos, and 
put in a ſtrong Garriſon of Romas Soldiers, and 
by this Means ſecar'd a Communication with the 

oman Allies by Sea, without which he muſt. 
have ſaffer'd for Want of Recruits and Proviſion 
for his Legions. Ceſar finding a dangerous War 
begun upon him, ſent for Succours to all the ad- 
jacent Parts. Domitius Calvinus, his Lieutenant in 
Aſia, ſent him two Legions, the one by Sea, and 
the other by Land; though the War was over be- 
fore the Legion arriv'd by Land. Caeſar fortify'd 
himſelf in his Quarters, with Baſtions and Ram- 
parts, and made a Tower of Strength of the The- 

atre. But Ceſar ſtill kept r. the Ægyptian 
King in his Power. The greateſt Part of Alexayx- 
dria has under Ground AqueduQs to the Nile, in 


od. 


(n) Pharos, the Watch Tower of Egypt, erected upon a ſmall 
Iſland, by Soſtratus of Cnidus. It was built of white Marble, 
ur ſquare, in the Reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus ; who or- 
der d this Inſcription to be cut in the Stone: King Ptolemy to 
© the Gods, and for the Benefit of theſe who paſs by Sea.” But 
Softratus deſigning to take to himſelf the Honour of it, cut far 
within the _ theſe 4150 5 of nuns * 
«* and for the Benefit of thoſe w 5 by Sea.” mg it 
up we of oft Mortar, he wrote 1 1 was commanded by 
King Philadelphus. But in a few Ages that wore out, as be- 
ing cut in Mortar, and then was plain to be ſeen what Soſtra- 
us had deſign d, to Imortalize his own Name. 


order 
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order to furniſh the Inhabitants. with Water, The 
Egyptians ſtop'd all the Conduits on/their Part, and 
pour'd in with a great deal of trouble large quantities 
of Salt Water into Ceſar's Aqueducts, and the 
Water immediately became ſalt. This alarm'd Cæ- 
ſar and his Forces, and the Soldiery began to mur- 
mur. Ceſar made a Speech to em: the Subſtance 
was that freſh Springs might eaſily be found, if 

they wou'd take the Pains to dig for *em. This 
appeas'd the Legions, and to work they went with 
a great deal of Alacrity, and the ſame Night diſ- 
cover'd a Freſh-water Spring capable of ſerving a 
greater number of Men than there was to drink it; 
and thus far the Enemies were fruſtrated in their 
Deſigns. Ceſar now having notice of Succours 

that were landed above Alexanaria to come to his 
Aſſiſtance, immediately ſet Sail to meet em, and 
conduct em ſafe. Some Sailors landing from Cæ- 
ſar's Fleet to get freſh Water, were ſurpriz d by 
the Enemies Horſe, and taken Priſoners; from theſe 
Captives the Ægyptiaus were inform'd that their 
Emperor was on Board, but weakly attended, ha- 
ving no Soldiers with him, they being left behind 
to guard the Works; hearing this, they thought 
this was an Opportunity offer'd by Fortune to cut 
him off. Hereupon they immediately mann'd all 
the Veſſels they could get together, and deſign'd to 
ſet upon Ceſar in his return; but Ceſar to avoid 
fighting ſailed in near Shore, and his Gallies being 
lighter the Enemy cou'd not follow. him. But 
one of his Rhodian Gallies, either by chance, or 
deſign, being farther out than any of the reſt, the 
Fgyptians ſet upon her with four large Gallies ; 
but yet they behaved themſelves fo bravely that 
they drove off the Enemy till Ceſar ſent em more 
Succour, when they immediately fell upon the 
Egyptians, routed their whole Fleet, ſunk one of 
their largeſt Gallies, and took another. In this 
Battel the A:gyptians loſt abundance of their 1 
iers 
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diers and Sailors. Cæſar arriv'd ſafe to the Pharos 
with his Reinforcements, to the Terror of the Inha- 
bitants of Alexandria. Notwithſtanding this ill Suc- 
ceſs, the Agyprians fitted out a much larger Fleet 
than the former, and reſolved once more to give 
the Romans Battel. Ceſer, tho' of an inferiour 
Force, deſign'd to engage em, as depending on the 
Courage of his Soldiers. Thus both Navies pro- 
miſting themſelves Succeſs, put out to Sea, Eu- 
phranor was Admiral/of the Rhodian Squadron, 
who for his Courage and ConduQ in War deſer- 
ved rather to be rank'd among the Romans, than 
Grecians. He ſet upon the Alexaxdrians with ſuch 
a Fury, that ſoon put em in Diſorder, and imme- 
diately after to Flight; ſome few went off to Sea, 
but the greateſt number got under ſhelter of the 
Mole and Forts. Ceſar reſolving to attack the 
 f&gyprtians, and ſecure the Mole, that for the future 
they ſhou'd not have that Shelter to fly to, drew 
| out ten Cohorts and order'd em into ſmall light 
Veſſels, while he with his Fleet attack d em on 
the other fide. The Agyptians defended themſelves 
very bravely for a long time, but at laſt iu ſpight 
of all their Oppoſition, they were forc'd to give 
ground: The Romans following their Succeſs with 
the utmoſt Vigour, ſoon drove em from the Iſle, gain- 
ed the Mole, enter'd the City with the Enemy, 
and made a great Slaughter. Ceſer to encourage 
his Soldiers, gave *em the Plunder of the Town. 
Orders were given to fortify the Town, and Ceſar 
in the mean time aſſaulted the Bridge that was {till 
poſſeſſed by the Alexandrians, which they did with 
great Fury, but the Enemy ſent a Party of Men on 
their Flank which put the Romanus in great Diſor- 
der. Caeſar's Fleet fearing the Enemy wou'd board 
their Gallies weigh'd Anchor, and ſtood out from 
the Iſland. Ceſor was buſie every where encou- 
raging his Men, but notwithſtanding all his Con- 
duct and Courage, they were routed, and moſt of 
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em fled and got fafe aboard their ſmall Veſſals, and 
row'd with much Precipitarion. 'Geſar ſeeing all 
Oppoſition was in vain, threw himſelf into the 
Water with ſome Papers in his left Hand; while he 
ſwam with his right, and the Corner of his Robe 
in his Teeth, and in ſpight of Showers of Darts, 
Javelins, and Arrpws, got ſafe to his Gallies. 


uſt on the Margin of the Mound be ſtay d, 
ths a — thence, the Pd 2 ya 1 
Fortune divine! be preſent, now, he wy e 
And plung d, undaunted, in the foamy Tide. 
T' obedient Deep, at Fortunes high dl, 

| Receiv'd the mighty Maſter 4 the Land:. 

Her ſervile Waves officions Tethys ſpread, 

To raiſe with proud Support, his awful Head: 
Ana, for be ſcorn d it inglerions Race of Nile 

Shou'd Pride themſelves in ought of C#lar's Sporl, 
In his left Hand, above the Water's Power, 
Papers and Scrolls of high Import he bore; | 
Where bis own Labour: Wat record 
The Battels of Ambition s ruthleſs Sword: 
Safe in his Right, the deadly Steel be held, 
And plow'd with many a Stroke the liquid Field; 
Whilſt bis fix'd Teeth tenaciouſiy retain n 
His ample Tyriun Kober Þnpermt Train: — 
T' inc umber d Folds the curling Surface ſweep, 
Come ſlow behind, and drag along the 3 
From the high Mole, from every Pharian Prom, 
A thouſand Hands, a thouſand avelius throw ; 
The thrilling Points dip bloodleſs in the Waves, 
While he their idle Wrath ſecurely braven. 


Cap eee ſome time after, routed 
the Ægyptian Forces in ſeveral Battels, and ſet Pro- 
lemy at Liberty, who promis'd to compoſe the 
Differences between Rome and Agypt; but no ſooner 
had he got ſafe among his own People, than he 
raiſed an Army, and marched againſt the — | 

| © the 
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dudt and Courage, they were routed, and moſt of 
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diers and Sailors. Cæſar arriv'd ſafe to the Pharos 
with his Reinforcements, to the Terror of the Inha- 


| bitants of Alexandria. Notwithſtanding this ill Suc- 


ceſs, the Agyptiant fitted out a much larger Fleet 
than the former, and reſolved once more to give 
the Romans Battel. Cæſar, tho' of an inferiour 
Force, defign'd to engage *em, as depending on the 
Courage of his Soldiers. Thus both Navies pro- 


miſing themſelves Succeſs, put out to Sea, Ex- 


phranor was Admiral of the Rhodian Squadron, 
who for his Courage and Condudt in War deſer- 
ved rather to be rank'd among the Romans, than 
Grecians. He ſet upon the Alexaxdrians with ſuch 


a Fury, that ſoon put em in Diſorder, and imme- 
diately after to Flight; ſome few went off to Sea, 


but the greateſt number got under ſhelter of the 
Mole and Forts. Ceſar reſolving to attack the 
£gyptiaxs, and ſecure the Mole, that for the future 


they ſhou'd not have that Shelter to fly to, drew 


out ten Cohorts and order'd em into ſmall light 
Veſlels, while he with his Fleet attack'd em on 
the other fide. The /Egyptiians defended themſelves 
very bravely for a long time, but at laſt in ſpight 
of all their Oppoſition, they were forc'd to give 
ground: The Romans following their Succeſs with 
the utmoſt Vigour, ſoon drove em from the Iſle, gain- 
ed the Mole, enter'd the City with the Enemy, 
and made a great Slaughter. Cæſar to encourage 
bis Soldiers, gave em the Plunder of the Town. 
Orders were given to fortify-the Town, and Ceſar 
in the mean time aſſaulted the Bridge that was ſtill 
poſſeſſed by the Alexandrians, which they did with 
great Fury, but the Enemy ſent a Party of Men on 
their Flank which put the Romas in great Diſor- 
der. Caeſar's Fleet fearing the Enemy wou'd board 
their Gallies weigh'd Anchor, and ſtood out from 
the Iſland. Ceſor was buſie every where encou- 
raging his Men, but notwithſtanding all: his Con- 
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em fled and got fafe aboard their ſmall Veſſels, and 
row'd with much Precipitarion.' Ceſar ſeeing all 
Oppoſition was in vain, threw himſelf into the 
Water with ſome Papers in his left Hand, while he 


ſwam with his right, and the Corner of his Robe 


in his Teeth, and in ſpight of Showers of Darts, 
Javelins, and Arrpws, got ſafe to his Gallies. 


uſt on the Margin of the Mound be ſtay d, 
2275. 4 — thence, the Tally. : 
Fortune divine! be preſent, now, he 2 ä 
And plung d, undaunted, in the foamy' Tide. 
- TV obedient Deep, at Fortune s high Command, 
Receiv'd the mighty Maſter 1 the Land: 
Her ſervile Waves officions Tethys ſpread, 
To raiſe with proud Support, his awful Head: 
And, for be ſcorn'd th inglorions Race of Nile 
Som d Pride themſelves in ought of C#ſar's Spoil, 
In bis left Hand, above the Water's Power, 
Papers and Scrolls of high Import he bore; - + 
Where his own Labours faithfully record 
The Battels of Ambition's ruthleſs Sword: 
Safe in his Right, the deadly Steel he held, 
And plow'd with many a Stroke the liquid Field; 
Whilſt bis 8 Teeth tenaciouſly retain | 
His ample Tyriun Robe's ÞEnpermt Train: 
 Th' incumber'd Folds the curling Surface ſweep, 
Come ſlow behind, and drag along the 3 | 
From the high Mole, from every Pharian Prow, 
A thouſand Hands, a thouſand Favelins throw ; 
The thrilling Points dip bloodleſs in the Waves, 
While be their idle Wrath ſecurely braves. 
oy being reinforc'd ſome time after, routed 
the Agyprian Forces in ſeveral Battels, and ſet Pro- 
lemy at Liberty, who promis'd to compoſe the 
Differences between Rome and Ægype; but no ſooner 
had he got ſafe among his own People, than he 
raiſed an Army, and marched againſt the * 
the 
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the Fight was obſtinate and bloody, but Cæſar's 
Fortune was ſtill propititious to him, for Victory 
here declat'd on bis Side. Prolemy fled to the Sea 
fide, and put himſelf aboard a Ship which was ne- 
ver heard; of after, but it was 1 5 he periſh'd 
in the Sea. After this Succeſs, Caſar march'd to 
the Gates of Alexandria, and enter'd that Part of 
the City which was in Poſſeſſion of the Enemy; 
for this laſt Overthrow had ſo lower'd their Spi- 
rits, that they march'd out to meet Ceſar as Sup- 
pliants, having thrown away their Arms, and ſub- 


mitted quietly to Rome. Afterwards Caeſar . took 
care to eſtabliſh Cleopatra in the Government, and 


leaving Agypt in Peace imbarqu'dghimſelf for his 
other Expeditions, till he was kill' the Conſpi- 
rators in the Capitol. As Mr, Cibber has diſiniſs'd- 
his Ceſar in Agypt, we fhall leave him there alſo. 
The Reader will find moſt of the Actions menti- 
oned in theſe Sheets related in the Play of Cæſar in 


